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XG The following is the successful Dissertation, for 
which its author, the Rev. MoRRELL ALLEN of Pem- 
broke, Mass. was awarded a premium by the Plymouth Co. 
Agricultural Society, at their late anniversary at Bridge- 


water. 
DISSERTATION ON THE MIXTURE OF 
SOILS. 

The Author “of Nature constructed the 
earth to produce, spontaneously, a vast va- 
riety of plants and trees. Uninhabited re- 
gions, with a few exceptions,are found cov- 
ered with a vigorons growth of some sort | 
of vegetable substances. 

When the hand of cultivation’ is first ap- 
plied, and the natural growth subdued to 
make room for such plants as are esteemed 
more useful, the soil is always found in a) 
state of great richness to produce cultiva- 
ted plants. It is in a course of imprudent 
cultivation, soils are ever rendered unpro- 
ductive ; by what is called severe cropping 
in taking away the produce, and not re- 
turning a just compensation. The art of 
successfuJ agriculture chiefly consists in de- 
vising and applying the most effectual 
means of restoring to soils, those qualities 
which are taken from them in the removal 
of crops. The perfection of this art is not 
to be attained without very deep research 
in some of the most intricate branches of 
philosophy. 


It is necessary to analyze both plants & 


soil. It wants nothing but the stimulus)to receive the substances conveyed by the 
of decayed vegetables. This stimulus can |stream, it is prudent to remove the sub- 
be applied in varions ways. It is applied | stances conveyed by the stream,on to higher 
with the greatest immediate influence, in|land._ It will there act as manure and at the 
the forin of excrementitous manures, but | same time gradually alter the texture of the 
these are not attainable in the ordinary | soil, rendering it more retentive of dew and 
situation of farmers, to an extent sufficient | rain & easily penetrated by the fibrous roots 
for all the purposes of an improving cul-|of plants. Of the value of those substances 
tivation. It is also applied in mixing, which are carried in streams of water, to 


plants, in the most vigorous state of their 
growth, with the soil, and it is applied in 
mixing one kind of soil with another.— 
The mixture of soils, even when there is 
very little apparent difference in the quali- 
ties, is always attended with some good 


enrich soils, we have most convincing proof 
in the unexampled productiveness of inter- 
val lands. It is not exclusively the veget- 
able substances carried on to these lands, 
that makes them so astonishingly produc- 
tive ; there is a portion of every kind of 


effects. soil existing in the surrounding country, 

Particles in a soil, which had long been annually carried on with the vegetable 
in contact, and, in consequence of long con- | Substances. Intervals are composed of ev- 
nexion, lost much of the energy of their ery sort of earth the water can reach and 
action on plants, are separated ‘in mixing remove. This circumstance may ay 
soils, placed in new connexions and act | cncourage the mixture of many hist ~a . 9 
with renewed vigor. But the most per- jearth, even when there is no particular oy 
manent and best effects are always to be idence that each kind is especially — 
expected from the mixture of soils of dif-|ed to remedy any deficic ncy in the ~ ’ 
ferent qualities. When the object is to which we would unprove, — Phere ad ae 
produce as much immediate influence as| hazard in administering medicines in ner 
possible, merely to assist one short rotation profusion to cure the diseases in _ - ’ 
of crops, to have the application we make, | than in the human body. What is a ae . 
act chiefly as manure, then we may take | lisgraceful in the physician, viz. to “~ 
our materials from any situation, where |the number of his applications and the 
we know vegetable substances have fallen |judgement with which they have been 
and decayed. made, as it is impossible for them to do 


bs Glen 
i . +, any he , if they do net good, may in th 
We may go into forests, and, in certain |*") harm ) ; 








soil, to discover, withy minute accuracy, 
what qualities are best adapted to the vig- 
orous growth of certain plants ; but the 
art may be acquired in sufficient measure, 
for the most useful purposes of life, by ob- 
servation and a course of experiments with- 
in the reach of every practical man. 
Diligent attention to the designs and op- 
erations of nature, in the vegetable world, 
will qualify us to make, in many cases, 
certain returns to the soil of properties 
which we shall perceive has been taken 
from it, inacourse of cropping. The veg- 
etable substances which abound in newly 
cleared lands, in different degrees of de- 
composition, and cause the soil at first to 
yield crops in great abundance, are in a 
few years exhausted ; after which, some 
soils, especially those that are warm, loose 
and naturally favorable for grain, become 
extremely barren. Here it seems scarcely 
possible for any man to mistake the cause, 
or err in his judgement of the most effica- 
cious application, to restore energy to the 


5 : farmer, often be a course worthy of praise. 
ee en ~ oo ee In stepping out of the beaten path of labit- 
ny perceptible injury, ski ne surface | Ms : ; 
sae sek lot This soil of the woods ual practice, and calling attention to exper- 
carried in sufficient! large quantities on | iments, which to some may look very sim- 
to old fields. will poe Pes es to aniniaiel ple and to others very absurd, we may be- 
productiveness pear this will sometimes! °O™e istramental in the discovery of 

: ; hi iinportant truths. 

rove an inexhaustable resource for renew: 6 siDpor ; a 
; . P er rea "eS - ire 
ing old fields ; for as often as the fields de-| Accidental occurrence olten pe fal 
; +! - ; ores py ree atts 

cline, the soil in the wood-lot will be again | results, which s how us that much u ef 
renewed and fit to remove. For the same knowledge might be obtained in a course 
j seieaeaee ihe ; wearer 
purposes, the earth should be carried from|of new experiments. A load of coarse 
the sides of walls and fences, where the sand, removed merely for the Oe les . 
| . ; ,* a . ; . © ‘_> ‘ ? Cc *( 

leaves have been lodged from the forests. | clearing away an ay ong vat , a 
i i : 4 ) 3 ar } mien 

It should also be carried from hollows and '® some hollow on the —_ . be : 
temporary ponds, which, in certain seasons | Show how much that kind of soi can : 
of the year, become dry and afford im-|improved by the application of material: 
mense quantities of vegetable matters, fin | which seem to be wholly inactive and ad 
different stages of decomposition, and suit-|titute of the food ol plants. Many ot - 
able to apply to any kind of soil. applications of accidental origin, may lead 
Where streams of water occasionally | attentive observers into new discoveries in 
overflow the banks, an abundance of veg-|the true philosophy, in relation to the mix- 

etable and earthy matter is lodged on the | ure of soils. 





meadows, which in many cases, especially 
where there is not much extent of meadow 








But we should not think the knowledg: 
that has been acquired through accidental 
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occurrences, or the speculations of theorists, 
which we have perused, can ever justify 
our neglect of other means of increasing 
and applying knowledge. New trials and 
experiments are necessary, to carry forward 
every important branch of agricultural 
knowledge with the most speedy and cer- 
tain success. Theory may satisfy the spec- 
ulatist, but practical men want ocular evi- 
dence; they are not easily persuaded to 
Jesert an ola for a new path, till the obsta- 
cles are manifestly well cleared away. By 
attention to the constituent parts of soils 
through which streams of water pass, and 
the kinds of plants which grow most luxu- 
riantly on the banks of them, we can dis- 
cover the causes of the extraordinary rich- 
ness of intervals and learn to imitate the 
operations of nature. In the removal of 
alluvion, to mix with other soils, the most 
important thing to be observed is, always 
to place it where the soil is somewhat dif. 
ferent in texture from the soils through 
which the stream of water had passed. 


This is a rule easy to understand and ap- 
ply, and the observance of it will insure 
success to this sort of labor. The maxim 
of Klyog, afamous philosaphical farmer 
of Switzerland, will prove true in every 
region and climate: that ‘every species of 
earth may be instrumental to the improve- 
ment of avother of opposite qualities.’ 

When alluvion ts placed on a soil, differ- 
ent in quality from that through which the 
stream passes, as far as composed of earth 
it forms a proper and useful addition to the 
soil, and as mach of it as consists of vege- 
table matters acts with as much energy in 
that situation as itcquld inany other. The 
saine rule is important to be observed in the 
application of materials taken from hollows 
and the bottoms of temporary ponds. We 
should consider what sort of earth has been 
washed into them, and endeavor to incor- 
porate it with that of different texture. In 
this course, permanent improvements are | 
constantly made in the soil, while every | 
possible advantage is derived from the veg-| 
etable matters applied and acting as ma-| 
nures, 

When soils are mixed, with a view both! 
to permanent improvement and immediate | 
influence on crops, it is also important to) 
attend tothe natural growth in the vicinity | 
where our materials are collected, and ap- 
ply them where our purpose is to cultivate 
plants, bearing some aflinity to those which 
nature Had planted in the soil removed. 
‘If we examine,’ says the Farmers’ Maga- 
zine, ‘tracts of land, which have not been 
cultivated, we find nature has adapted dif- 
ferent kinds of plants to most of the distin- 
guishable varieties of soils; and although 
some belonging to one, may from some 
cause or other, be found on lands of a dif- 


ing good effects. 


fect their seed so as to become general. 


The great care of the farmer ought, 
therefore, to be, by 2roper mixtures to re- 
duce his lands to that state and tempera- 
ment in which the extremes of hot and 
cold, wet and dry, are best corrected by 
each other, to give them every possible 
advantage flowing from the benign influ- 
ences of the sun and air; to adopt such 
kinds of plants as they afford, in this state, 
the greatest nourishment to, and to renew 
their fertility by a judicious allowance of 
the most proper manures. Where these 
things are done, thcre are few spots so un- 
friendly to cultivation, as not to repay his 
expenses and labor with a plentiful increase. 
But without these, the best tracts of land 
will in time become a barren waste, or 
produce little but weeds. 


Alluvion, as it is composed of earthy & 
vegetable matters, easy of access,and found 
in plenty on almost every farm, may just- 
ly be considered as our first and best re- 
source in the admixture and improvement 
of soils. But without any great difficulty 
| we can obtain access to many other materi- 
jals, which will produce very permanent, 
if not so immediate and perceivable good 
effects. We need not confine our researchi- 
es to the surface of the earth ; a vegetative 
principle is found in every stratum of it to 
the lowest depth penetrated by man. In 
digging far into the earth for materials to 
mix with the soil, we find those which, if 
properly applied, will produce very last- 
We thus obtain a virgin 
mould, soon to become the parent of a vig- 
orous and numerous progeny: Earth ta- 
ken at some distance below the surface, 
can be incorporated with any sort of soil 
with some beneficial results,—because the 
influence of the air upon the new earth 
will occasion so active an operation of the 
vegetative principle, that any kind of soil 














ferent quality, they seldom thrive or per- 


will be stimulated and assisted in that oper- 
ation. It is, however, advisable, even in 
the application of pit earth, to regard the 
Swiss maxim and place it on a soil of dif- 
ferent quality. The different qualities of 
the pit earth and the soil where we would 

lace it, can be ascertained with accuracy 
enough by inspection. It is necessary to 
penetrate considerably below the surface 
of the earth to find several substances, 
which become active and powerful, when 


mixed with suitable soils. 
To be continued. 








Kennesec County Acricutturat So- 
ciety, Cartte Sow, Exursition and 
Fairto be held at Winthrop on the 3d 
Wednesday of September A. D. 1533. 

The Trustees of Ken. Co. Ag. Society offer 
the following premiums with the regulations 
recommended by the several Standing Com- 





ee 
CROPS. 
On the best crop of Summer Wheat on not less 
than one acre && 00 
Second do. do. 3.00 
| Sumner and winter Rye on do. do. 3.00 
Indian Corn on do. 6.00 
Second on do. 4.00 
| Third on do. 91) 
Peas, not less than j acre 400 
Second do. do. 2 0) 
Oats and peas, one acre—} peas 300 
Second do. do. 9) 
Oats, one acre 200 
| Winter wheat, 4 acre 200 
Seco d do. do. 1,00 
English hay, most tons on not less than two 
acres 3,00 
Second do, do, 2 0A 
| Potatoes not less than one acre 4,00 
| Second do. do. 2.00 
| Bate Baga, 4 acre 4.00 
| Second do. do. 3,00 
| Third do. do. 2.00) 
| Mange! wurtzel or field beet, 4 acre 200 
Broom Corn, 1-10 acre 200 
| English turnips, not less than } acre 2.00 
| Second do. do. 1.00 
Carrots, not less than jacre 2,00 
| Winter appies, superior quality, not less 
| than 30 bushels 2,00 
| Barley, one acre 3,00 
Grass seed, valuable kind, not common in 
the country, not less than 6 quarts 2,00 
| White mulberry trees, the largest nursery 
or plantation 2,00 
| Buck wheat, § acre 2,00 
| Onions } acre 2,00 
White mustard seed, 4 acre 3,00 
| Second do. do. 2.00 


| Potatoes, 1 bushel superior kind from the 
j balls within 4 years from Oct. next 
Honey, highest number of pounds 


| > 
Bees, the largest number of hives 


4,00 
9K) 
2,00 
The following adjudging Committees have 
been appointed by the Standing Committee on 
|Crops. The gentleman named are desired to 
|take notice, and to be in readiness to attend to 
their duties, 
| Committee on Corn, rye, wheat, oats, barley, oats and peas 
| Nehemiah Pierce, Monmouth, Joseph Dum- 
/mer Augusta, and Elijah Snell Winthrop. 


| On Ruta-Baga, Mange' wurtzel, Carrots, Potatoes, Eng- 
lish Turnips, Honey, Bees and Apples. 


Oliver Bean Readfield, E. Freeman Mon- 
mouth, and Benjamin Lombard Wayne. 


On hay, mulberry trees, onions, mustard seed, buck wheat 
and broom Corn. 


Thomas Pierce Readfield, Francis J. Bowles 
Wayne, and Solomon Lothrop Leeds. 


It will be expected that the several eommit- 
tees will regulate themselves by the Act of the 
Legislature for the promotion of Agriculture, 
&c. viz. “ That any person to whom a prem'- 
um shall be awarded, shall before receiving 
it, deliver to the Society a statement in wri- 
ting, specifying the kind and quantity of [seed 
and] dressing put upon the land, the course 
pursued in cultivating the same, and the kind 
of soil so cultivated, with such other circum- 
stances as may be deemed useful.” By an 
additional Act it is required that this evidence 
shall be transmitted to the Legislature, and it 
will be expected to be in a saitable form for 
that purpose. The object of the Society Is to 
encourage good management ; the premiums 





mittees, viz. — 


will therefore, be awarded to persons who have, 
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taking into view all their advantages and dis- 

aavantages, pursued the most profitable eourse 

of cultivation and raised the best crops. 
HORSES. 


for the best Road Horse, to be kept for the 
use of maresin this county the ensuing 
year &8 
Rest do Mare 5 
jest Draught Horse (with the same regula- 
ions as abovementioned) 8 
Rest do Mare 4 
4 NEAT CATTLE. 
For the best pair of working oxen not less 
then four years old 
9d best do 
3d do do 
Rest pair of three yrs. old Steers 
Best Bull not less then one year old, and 
having regard to all the purposes for which 
his species are wanted 
94 best do 
3d best do 
Best milch cow, having alse regard to gener- 
al purposes 
2d best do 
Best two yrs old heifer not having hada calf 
Best fat ox with least expense 
2d do 
Best fat cow 


Oh aIn 


Corona &O® 


SHEEP. 
For the best Buck of the Merino or Saxon 
breed 

2d do 
Best do ewe 
Best buck of the Dishley or New Leicester 

breed 

2 do 
Best do ewe 

SWINE. 
For the best boar, 

2d do 
Best breeding Sow 

2d do 
Best pigs from three to eight months old,and 

not less then» three in number 

Competitors must give evidence in writing, 
tothe adjudging cominittees, accompanied by 
such testimony as those committees may re- 
quire, of the breed aud age of their animals— 
the course of keeping which thev have had— 
aud, if raised by the competitor, the general 
system of breeding, rearing and training which 
has been pursued, and the advantages there- 
of for labor, the dairy, fattening or any other 
purpose ——As this evidence is to be transmitted 
to the Legislature, it is expected to be in suit- 
able form 

A convenient cart, loaded with 35 ewt. 
weight, will be provided for the trial of oxen, & 
the awarding committee will allow each com- 
petitona givea number of minutes for the ex- 
hibition of his cattle. 

It is particularly requested, that the award- 
ing committees, in making their reports, shall 
give all the important facts in relation to the 
several subjects, of which they may be pos- 
sessed. 

The fol! owing Committees have been ap- 
pointed on Horses. 

Amos Nourse, Hallowell. Chairman. 

James Fillerbrown Jr., Readfield. 

Joseph H. Underwood, Fayette. 


Working oxen and steers. 
G. W. Fairbanks, Wayne, Chairman. 


wNaewew Wor Wor 





Bulls, Cows and Heifers. 
E. Holmes, Winthrop, Chairman. 


Newell Fogg, Monmouth, and Church Wil- 
liams, Augusta. 


Fat Cattle. 
John Gilmore, Leeds, Chairman. 


Jeremiah Glidden, Winthrop, and Oliver’ 
Bean, Readfield. 


Sheep. 
Elijah Barrell, Greene, Chairman. 
Sanford Howard, Hallowell, and Thomas | 
Pierce, Readfield. | 


i 
} 
| 





Swine. 
Dexter Baldwin, Mt. Vernon, Chairman. 


Noah Chandler, Wayne and John Hains, 
Readfield. | 
On Tools, Implements of Husbandry and Manu/fac- | 
tures. 

| 


For the best machine or apparatus for weed- 

ing Corn, to work successfully with a horse 
power 4,00 | 
For the best Machine for Ridging Land in 


the Fall 3,00 
“ Horse Rake for raking Hay. 3.00 } 
- Plow (manufactured in the County )1,50 
ad Dozen Hoes do ” 1,00) 
° Hayforks, net less than 1 doz. 0,50 
* Mawure forks 1 doz. 1,00 
- Narrow axes 1 doz. 2,00 
“ Broad axes 4 doz 2,00 
. S: ythes 1 doz. 2.00 
a Steel plated Shovels 1 doz. 3,00 
“ 


4 Wheel waggon, combining the 
greatest utihty and economy 3,00 
“ Womens Moroceo Shoes 1 doz P. 1,50 
“ do Prenella shoes 1 doz. Pr. 1,50! 
“ Ps dressed Fulled Cloth 20 yds, 2,00 
“ Ps Wool flannel! 20 yards 1,50 
“ Ps Linen Sheeting 64 wide 10 “ 1,50 
“ 64 Linnen Table Cloth 1,00 


s&s 6-4 Cotton do do 0,50 
“ Counterpane (Cotton) 1,50 
“ Ps Woolen Carpeting 20 yrs. 4,00 
iQ « Woollen do 2U yrs. 2,00 
Best Hearthrug 1,00 
“ Fur Hats 4 doz. 2,00 
6 Napt do 4 doz. 2,00 
“ Palm leaf do 4 doz. 1,00 
“6 Straw or Grass Bonnets 4 doz. 2,50 
“ Straw brade 100 yards 1,00 


“ 3 Thread Wosted yard 4 Ibs 1,00 
6 2 thread (Knitting) Wol'n yarn 5 “ 0,50 


“ Linen sewing thread 2 Ibs 0,50 
“ Linen Shoe thread 5 bs 1,00 

« — Loom thatcan be put into success- 

ful operation for weaving Stock- 

ings , 

Dressed Calfskins 4 doz. 1.00 
“ Morocco Skins 4 doz 15,0 
“ (Wood) dining Chaws 4 doz, 1,00 

“ Bedstead combining the most ad- 
vantages at the least expense 1,00 
“ Baier not less than 50 tbs 3,00 
2d do do 50 Ibs 2,00 
Cheese do 30 Ibs each 3,00 
2d do do 30 Ibs do 2,00 
« Churn (new invention 2,00 
7" Cheese Press (do) 2,00 
“ Corn brooms 1 doz. 1,50 
e Hayrakes 1 doz, 50 
" Beythe Snaiths 1 doz 50 
“ Floor Brushes 1 doz 1,00 
« Paint do 1 doz assorted sizes 1,00 

« Raw Silk 1 Ihs. 


The person who shall exhibit before the 
Committee a horse shod in the best masner 





Elias Gove Readfield, and Joshua Williams, 
Hallowell. 


and give in writing the best ex planation of the 


| braid, Bedstead 
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Committee on Machines &c., as follows,— 
apparatus for weeding Corn &e., apparatus for 
ridging Land, Horse rake, Plough, Scythe 
sneaths, Waggons and Stocking loom,—Sam- 
vel G. Ladd, Hallowell, Ezra Fisk Fayette 
and William Dewey Augusta. 

Committee on Farming utensils, &c. hoes, 
hay forks, manure forks, scythes, axes, shoeing 
horse, shove!ls,— Benjamin Wales Hallowell, 
Luther Perkins, Winthrop, and Jere Page 
Readfield. 

Committee on Shoe thread, cheese Press, 
Churn, paint Brushes, Calf-skine, Morocco, 
Brooms, Floor brushes,—-Sam’l Clark Win- 
throp, Capt D. Moody Readfield and Joshua 
Wing Winthrop. 

Commitee on Fulled cloth, flannel, Linen 
sheeting, Cotton and Linen Table 
Counterpanes, Carpeting, Hearth Rugs, yarns, 
Linen Sewing thread and raw Silk,—Isaac 
Gage Hallowell, J. H. Hartwell Augusta, and 
K. G. Robinson Hallowell. 
on Hats, butter, cheese, 
Chairs and Rakes 
Hooper Augusta, Leavett Lothrop Leeds, and 
Win. Stickney Hallowell. 

To be entitled to a premium, the animal 
must be owned, the crop raised and the article 
manufactured, (except the machines for weed- 
ing corn, raking hay, ridging land and weav" 
ing stockings) im this County. 


cloths, 


Committee straw 


Jacob 


No premium will be given when the adjudg- 
ing Committees do not deem the objec t worth) . 
whether there be competitors or pot, nor to 
any object to which a first premium has been 
heretofore awarded in this County under the 
same entry. 

Entries for the 
made with Samuel Benjamin Esq, the Sec- 
retary of the Society, previous to the day of 
the Show. They may be directed to him at 
Winthrop by mail or otherwise 


An ‘ 


above premiums must be 


Incidental Committee” consisting of 
Jonathan G. Hunton, of Readfield, Alfred 
Pierce of Greene and Samuel G. Ladd, of 
Hallowell was chosen at the last anuual meet- 
ing, ““whose duty” in the language of the vote, 
“int shall be, to attend the annual Exh bition 
and Fair, and if any, produce, stock, manuface- 
tured article, machine or other thing, t uding 
to benefit the Community in Agriculture, the 
Mechanic and other useful arts be exhibited or 
presented, that they or a majority of them rec- 
ommend that a gratuitous premium be given 
thereon, subject to the discretion of the Trus- 
tees asto the sums, although such may not 
come strictly within the rules as published an- 
nually respecting premiums.” 

Samvet P. Benson ) 

Exvisau Woop 

Natuan Foster § 

May 27, 1833 


Will the editors of the other papers in this county give 


Trustees 


the above an insertion? 


A Irish drummer,whose round and rosy cheeks 
gave notice that he now and then indulged in a 
noggin of right good poteen,was accosted by the 
inspecting general,‘ what makes your face so red 
sir” * Plaze your honor,’ replied Pat, ‘I always 





principles of horse shoeing 4,50 


blushes when I spake to a gineral Officer.’ 
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From the Southern Agriculturists- 
Observations on the Rot of the Grape. 


Dear Sin:—**** The eause of the rot in 
grapes, in my opinion, is from the redundency of 
sap in the vine, any one may rot his grapes in 
fifteen duys, by putting manure upon the root of 
the vine ; now, Sir, if they will permit the vines 
to run upon arbours, and prune but very little, 
grapes may be raised in abundance. I know of 
a vine in this neighborhood of which the grapes 
never rot from not pruning at all. 1 permitted 
one of mine to grow and ceased pruning it, the 
consequence was that it bore grapes plentifully, 
and I never saw a rotten one on it twelve months 
after I ceased to prune, while others near it con- 
tinned to loose their grapes; some of the bunch- 
es lay on the ground and remained sound and 
good, though they continued to decrease in’ size 
a littl. My neighbor had a vine upon which he 
had some well rotted manure thrown; when the 
xrapes were full grown, they rotted ; he mention- 
ed itto me and IT advised the raking of the ground 
from the roots, about eight feet around,until thoy | 
were exposed ; it was done, and the grapes ceas- 
ed to rot and ripened, though the same vine had 
the year before lostits grapes. It is a well-known 
fact, that any fruit tree, that casts its fruit,while 
green, may be brought to bear, by taking the rich 
earth from the roots,and filling the place with poor 
rand; why may not this sueceed with the vive. | 
Any tree that blossoms may be made fruitful in 
that way; take off the rich earth from the roots, 
say about six inches deep and say about eight or 
ten from the tree, and fill up with sand, 

Yours, &e. James Jones. 
Paris, Henry Co., (Ten.) Oct. 6 1832. 





Tue Vine.—A communication from Wm. Wil- 
son, Esq. of Clermont, New York, to the New- 
York Uorticultural Society, details at length his 
culture of the grape. “ For the first six or seven 
years they were cultivated in the usual way, cut 
lown to three or four feet,and supported by stake 
und laths.--They bore fruit,but inetwo out of three 
years they were blasted mildewed, and good for 
nothing.” He resolved to imitate nature. “ At 
the time of trimming,” says he ‘I left the vines 
their whole length, 10 or 12 feet or more; cutting 
awny every side shoot, and leaving the vines as 
clear of shouts or spurs as possible.’ Supported 
by high stakes they produced plenty of fruit, and 
not fone bunch blasted or mildewed.’ 

As soon as the grapes are all gathered,the vines 
are taken down, stretched out their whole length 
trimmed as clean as possible, left to lie on the 
ground two or three weeks, and then covered by 
putting the soil on them. In April, as soon as the 
weather will permit, they are left lying on the 
ground ten or twelve days. Mr Wilson had had, 
in 1821, twenty years experience in cultivating 
the grape, and the last ten of which with success. 


N.Y. Far. 


(From the Vine Dresser’s Manual.) 
PYRAMID TRAINING. 


In the view of rendering the cultivation of the 
Vine less laborious and less costly and more rea- 
dy ane productive, a great many French vine- 
growers following the exainple of those of Baden 
and for one instance M. C. B. Prost, of andelau, 
near strasburg, rear the vine in Cones, or to say 
better Pyramids. ‘This method is one which mer- 
its being well known, ! shall therefore enter into 
the closest possible details, to render the manner 
of it clear from first to last. 

After having marked out on the ground in par- 
allel lines 8 feet apart, there must, the first year- 
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ever aspect you intend the vineyard to have) you 
then trench the gronnd, opposite each stake, in 
oblong squares, 2 feet long and | foot broad,and, 
according to the depth of the soil, from 18 inch- 
es to a foot in depth ; the ground lifted out is hea- 
ped beside the stake, and serves, at a future peri 
od, to lay over the roots. ‘These trenches should 
be thoroughly ridden of pebble stones which in 
the end, would cause troubie in sitting out the 
props. 


The young vines, early in autumn,are to be set 
out in these slopingtre nches, without any prev- 


spread out without confusion, the stalk near at 
hand to the stake, and the first eye, counting 
from the roots, 4 inches lower than the surface 
of the ground. Not a root should be ent or shot- 
ened, unless it has been broken and damaged. 
The strongest stem or stake is the only one to be 
left outwards ; others must be laid down as if they 
were roots. ‘These small trenches are then loose- 
ly filled with the earth that had been removed 
from them, as the eyes of the plant will thereby 
run less risk through the winter, 


This manner of setting out young vines allows 
the roots a full chance of penetrating the soil in 
every direction, and the heat of the sun reaches 
them gradually and more thoroughly. In the 
spring as soon as the weather is favourable, the 
earth should be cleared down a little from the 
young plants, so asto lower the level of the soil 
collected about the stake, and the stems of bran- 
ches upon the main stem are to be pruned ; only 
one good eye is left; the knife is laid aslant, aud 
the wood is cut sloping backwards opposite to the 
eye that is kept, and about the third of an inch 
above it. The sheots as soon as they grow long 
enough should be tied to the stake; there should 
not be allowed more than two to each vine. 


The following year, these two soots have now 
become woody stems ; they too are pruned down 
toa single eye. But should there have been on- 
ly one sprout, the prunning knife, must leave up- 
on it two eyes, From these, there will accord- 
ingly, be two shoots, and shen they are 18 inches 
long, they must be topped, and tied; the wood 
by this becomes the stronger. 

In the spring of the fourth year, which is when 
the vine buds for the third time, the posts are to 
be set up where the stakes stood. The two stems 
are then to be pruned, one to 5 and the other to 
6 eyes. They aret o be turned spirally round their 
prop, botn in the same direction, leaving 3 or 4 
inches interval between each twist. Each of the 
stems are to be tied fast. The two upper most 
shoots also, are tied, and topped when they are 
large enough. Some fruit 1s borne this season. As 
for the posts they should be round,strong,straight 
6 inches in thickness and nine feet in height; of 
locust for dry, light soils, and chesnut or heart ef 
oak for others. Theend that is put in the ground 
should be thick painted with melted pitch. In 
the fifth year the pyramids begin to take a form ; 
according to the taste, they may be made triang- 
ular square, five or six-sided, but a circular form 
is preferable; having no sailut points it is not 
inconvenient like the others. The two uppermost 
stems are pruned as bofore, snd wit + them,the 
spiral, always in the same direction, is continued. 
The other stems, which are called side runners, 
are cut down to three eyes and are left gad- 
ding. 

When the blossom has fallen and the berry is 
moulded, the shoots on the side-runners are nip- 
ped or shred down to six eyes. They are kept 
short to allow the vine a free circulation of the air 
The uppermost shoots are topped also and tied as 
before. 

At this time the vine which has not more than 





be set checkerwise along the lines, stakes 8 feet, 
apart also. Cutting from the south(or from which- 





one eighth of the hight, and scarcely a sixth of 
the breadth which it has yet to attain, furnishes 


iogs digging or disturbing of the soil; the roots | 


— 


already from twenty to thirty clusters ; that js " 
say, it produces as much as a vine, kept in the or: 
dinary way, that has its full growth. 


In the sixth year the pyramids begin to ascend 
and look shapely. The two uppermost sproy. 
}are prunned as the year before, ore down to 5 
eyes, the other to 6; and the spiral is continueg. 
care being taken to wind and bind, them before 
the buds begin to show out, not to risk breakin 
them off, and spoiling the regularity of the cone 
The last year’s sprouts on the side-ruuners gre 
now cut down to 4eyes; ifthere are lateral sprouts 
on these again, they are not surpressed, but ac. 
| cording to their strength are left with one or two 
jeyes or more. The upperaost stems are tied up 
and topped when too long ; this operation is per. 
formed when the berry has set. The vines, this 
/season yield, from thirty to sixty clusters y- 
piece, 
| Inthe seventh year, all the same processes are 
performed, the same as the preceding year; and 
| from fifty to a hundred clusters are gathered from 
every vine. During the eighth and ninth years, 
|the same attentions are given until the spiral has 
reached the top of tpe post. From this time forth 
whatever surmounts the post is to be pruned down 
every spring, while the side runners are to be al. 
lowed a little longer than before. The diameters 
|of the base and of the summit, should be in the 
proportion of two to one, or three to one in pla- 
ces exposed to the force of the winds there need 
| be no anxiety about the too greatspreading of the 
jouter circumference; if determined to prune it 
|inio shape, allow the wood time to stengthen,and 
proportion the clipping as the side shoots become 
firm and stout. But in no case must there be 
more than 2 eyes left on a side shoot ; even some 
of the side runners, and at any rate some of the 
side shoots should be thinned out, if they are too 
numerous and crowded; without this precaution 
they will reciprocally weaken aid stifle each o- 
ther. A vineyard of 2000 stocks trained at the a- 
bove manner, and thinned in the fall, in cool years 
of those leaves which lide the sun from the clus- 
ters, yields yearly 26,000 gals. of wine; while on 
the other hand, GOOO vine stocks wained in the 
ordinary way produce in common seasons only 
from 780 to 1300 gals. and in the very best sea- 
sons only about 2600 gals. 











Ata meeting of the Somerset Horticultural So- 
ciety held at Mrs Wyman’s Hotel in Milburn on 
Saturday the 4th day of May. 

Warren Preston Esq. was called to the chair 
and Samuel Weston was chosen Secretary. 

Hon. Warren Preston was chosen President of 
the Society. 

Thomas J. Copeland, was chosen Secretary. 

Asa Clark, Esq. was chosen Treasurer. 

Voted, ‘That Judah McClellan, John Barstow 
and Warren Preston Esquires, be a conimittee to 
draft Bye Laws, for the well conducting the con- 
eerns of the Society, and to report at the @djourn- 
ed meeting. It was voted that Henry Warren of 
Palmyra, Samuel Farrar, and James Brown ol 
Bloomfield, Eusebius Weston of Milburn, T. J. 
Copeland of Norridgewock, and Geo. W. Stick- 
ney of Anson, be a committee to solicit subserib- 
ers to the Society on such conditions as shal! be 
agreed upon at this meeting. . 

Voted, ‘That each person, whe wishes to become 
a member of the “ Semerset Horticultural Socie- 
ty,” shall pay the Treasurer the sum of fifty cents 
— Voted, That the Vereen - of this meeting, be 
published in the Skowhegan Sentinel & Somer- 
set Journal.—Meeting adjourned to the second 
Wednesday of June next, to be held at Danforth's 
Hotel in Norridgewock, at four of the o'clock P. 

W. PRESTON, Chairman. 


Samvext Weston, Sec’y. 
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MECHANICS. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

C. S. Rarinesque, of this city, “ Professor 
of many Sciences, Architect, Draftsman, &c’” 
has announced to the public, the discovery by 
himself, of a new mode of erecting buildings of 
all kings, so as to render them entirely incom- 
pustible. He denominates this discovery by 
the term INcomBusTIBLe ArcHITECTURE, and 
alleges the following as the advantages of the 
new style, all which he offers to warrant, 
viz.—1. Buildings will be fire proof. 

2. They cannot be set on fire on purpose. 

3, They cannot catch fire from nieghbors. 

4. They will last longer. 

5. They can be warmed in winter, at one 
third the actual cost. 

6. They will be insured at a mere trifle. 

7. They will be warmer in winter. 

8. They will be cooler in summer. 

9. They will require no expense of fire en- 
gines and firemen. 

10. They will save the lives of a hundred 
thousand persons doomed to be burnt alive. 

11. They will save a hundred millious of 
dollars of property doomed to be burnt. 

12. They will look neater and more con- 
venient inside, with more space, &c. &c. 

These unquestionally, are important consid- 
erations, and the Professor speaks most certain- 
ly of his ability to perform all he promises.— 

The mopus operanp), of this new style, he 
wisely and discreetly keeps to himself; but 
with magnificent liberality, he offers to divulge 
the secret to any architect for the sum of one 
thousand dollars; or if any demur at this price, 
he declares he will himself undertake the erec- 
tion of any edifice, and receive for payment, 
the saving in fuel and iusmance, and in the 
expense of the building—it heing the Profes- 
sor’s plan to build houses of this kind at much 
cheaper rate than in the ordinary way. Cer- 
tainly we bespeak wuch attention to the pro- 
fessor’s declaration. [Philadelphia Gaz. 








Lac Dye. The following is a commuuica- 
tion to the Mercantile Advertiser: 

It is only a few months since [ gave an ac- 
count in the Advocate, of my discovering the 
lac dye to be a valuable coloring matter. 1 
now beg leave, through the medium of your 
paper, of announcing, that after making three 
or four hundred experiments on the same col- 
oring matter, I have made a discovery nearly 
as inportant as the primary one. By this new 
process, any given quantity of lac will produce 
nearly or quite one half more color than the 
old process, and at the same time the color is 
greatly improved in richness and brilliancy. 
There can be no mistake in this result, as can 
be readily proved, by showing samples done 
after both the old and the new process, and 
both with the same proportions. There is 
another important fact attending this discovery, 
that the lac of qualities so inferior as hitherto 
to be rejected as useless, may be made by the 
hew process to ace colors about equal to 
the good noah oe the old process. ‘Those 
interested in this dying matter may judge for 
themseles, by calling at 34 Cliff street, New 
York, “EWM. PARTRIDGE. 
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INCOMBUSTABLE WASH, & STUCCO 
WHITE WASH. 

The gentleman who furnished the following 
assures us that the receipt is what it purports 
to be—and that he believes it to be a very val 
uable one. 

The basis for both is lime, which must be 
first slacked with hot water, in a small tub or 
piggin, and covered to keep in the steam; it 
thea should be passed, in a fluid form, through 
a fine seive, to obtain the flour of the lime.—— 
It must be put on with a Painter's Brush——two 
coats are best for outside work. 

First, to make a fluid for the roof, and oth- 
er parts of wooden houses, to render them in- 


combustible, and a coating for brick ule, stone | 


work and rough cast, to render them impervi- 
ous to the water, and give them a durable and 
handsome appearance. The proportions in 
each receipt, are five gallons. Slack your 
lime, as before direcied, say six quarts, in 
which put I quart of clean rock salt, for each 
gallon of water, to be entirely dissolved by 
boiling, and skimmed clean, then add to the 5 
gallons, 1 lb. of alum, 1-2 Ib. copperas, 3-4 Ib. 
potash—the last, to be gradually added ; 2 qts. 
of fine sand or hard wood ashes must also be 
added ; any coloring matter may now be mix- 
ed in such quantities as to give it the requisite 
shade. It will look better than paint, and be 
as lasting as slate. It must be put on hot.— 
Old shingles must be first cleaned with a stiff 
broom, when this may be applied. It will stop 
the smal] leaks—prevent moss from growing — 
render them incombustible, and last many 
years. 

Second. To Make A Brittiant Srucco 
WHITE—WASH, FOR ALL BUILDINGS INSIDE AND 
out.—Take clean lumps of well burnt stone 
lime—slack the same as before ; add 1-4 Ib. 
whiting or burnt alum pulverized, 1 |b. loaf, 
or other sugar, 3 pts. rice flour made into a 
very thin, and well boiled paste, starch, or jel- 
ly, and 1 1b. clearest glue, dissolved in the 
same manner as cabinet makers do. This 
may be applied cold within doors, but warm 
outside. It will be more brilliant than Plaster 
of Paris, and retain its brilliancy for many 
years, say from 50 to 100. It is superior, 
nothing equal. The east end of the Presi- 
deut’s ees in Washington, is washed with it. 

American Sentinel. 


NAVIGATING IN BOATS BY LaAND.—The Fred- 
ericksburg Herald gives an account of a Canal 
Boat which after having descended from the junc. 
tion of the two Nottoways to the Bridge at the 
intersection of that river with the rail road, was 
placed on one of the Company's transportation 
cars, attached to the steam engine, vad brought 
with ber freight to Petersburg! A number ot 
gentlemen, consisting of Messrs Lew Jones, Tra- 
vis H. Epes, Hapnie Hatchet, John L. Morgan, 
William G. Overton, B. W. Fitzgerald, Wm. B. 
Irby, Jas. Haskins, and four others,whose name 
we have not heard, having formed a company 
for the purpose of exploring Nottaway river,com- 
menced descending it at the point above men- 
tioned, on Monday the 15th April, in a batreaux 
about thirty four feet long, the whole burthen 
including baggage, amounting to about 3000 wi 
and esmpleted their voyage on the Friday follow- 
ing. We understand that they met with no ob- 
structions except Coleman's Mill Dam, and such 


|as were presented by rafts and logs. until they 
jreached Harper's (formerly T'rior’s) mill, a 
| distance of about twenty-one miles, immediately 
below where the falls commence, and are after- 
| wards occasionally met with, but for the moet 
|part juconsiderable.—The company estimnte 
| the whole distauce at about sixty-one miles, and 
they state that the batteaux was not taken 
jout the river, except for the purpose of getting 
lround the Mill Dams, (there being seven, the 
ponds of which includes at least ove third of the 
distance)—and it is their united and decided o- 
| pinion, that the river, unusually low for the sea- 
json of the vear, affords a sufficiency to render 
navigation perfectly practicable up the Greet Falls 
jon Big Nottoway, or ten miles above the junc- 
tion. After this very satisfactory experiment, we 
entertain no doubt that the steps preliminary to 
lthe clearing out and permanent improvement of 
Nottoway river, which ruus through so produc 
ltive a region of country, will be taken without 
delay ; and thus another important channel of 
jtrade be added to those already leading to the 
Petersburg market. 





SUMMARY. 


The weather continues favorable for spring 
work,but the earth has become so dry that unless 
we! have rain soon, our crops of grass suffer 
verely. Our streains are very low for this sea- 
son of the year. We have had no rains since the 
12th of April, and but little since the 8th, just a 
month since. A few days since we had north 
easterly winds, and cloudy weather. with pros- 
pect of rain, but only got a little drizzle, barely 
sufficient to moisten the surface, when it again 
cleared off dry. 

Fruit Trees blossom full this spring, almost be- 
yound precedent. Cherry, Plum, and Apricot 
trees have presented the appearance, almost, of 
one huge snowball,while the twigs of the Peach 
tree have presented long continuous cylinders of 
the richest bloom. Tear treers are. now in full 
bloom, and the flowers of the Apple are just ex- 
panding. Both give present promise of most a- 
bundaut crops.— Wore. Spy. 

The following unique editorial paragraph we 
copy from the last New York Evening Post. 

“The young ladies and gentlemen of New York 
are this evening to be afforded another opportn- 
nity of seeing,to all intents,a naked woman dance 
and throw her limbs about on the stage of the 
Park Theatre.— Let no one be detered from wit- 
nessing this interesting spectacle by #ny antiqua- 
ted scruples of modesty, for it was gazed upon 
with rapture, and applauded most enthusiastically 
on Wednesday evening, by “an unusually brill 
jant and fashionable audience,” and, so fur as we 
could perceive, only one young lady wus so silly 
as to blush. 

N..B The lady alluded to is believed to be re- 
cently from the country.” 


A native Ewe recently brought forth three lambs 
in Rutland, one of which was of pure white,ano- 
ther jet black, and the third, “ red as a fox.” 





A conespondent of the Charleston Evening 
Post, writing from Camden, 8, C, snys—Mre. 
Charles J. Shannon was delivered, in the course 
of yesterday, of three living children, two girls 
and one boy, but she expired abeut three o'clock 
in the afternoon, leaving one of the most bereav- 
ed husbands behind that I have ever seen. The 
children are all alive this morning, aud promise 
to do well, 

Botanists record 56,000 species of various 
plants, and 38,000 are to be found in the cata- 
logues. 
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KvowLepor.—What is it, that mrunly distin- j ernment for the suporession of liberal principles | of rivers, or hanging grounds in England bur 9 


—$—$—$<$—<<<—————————— ——— 


gulshes # man fiom a brute?—Knowledge.| A vast multitude led by young men in the cost-| bound in one or more kinds of this incomparable 
What makes the vast difference there is be-| ume of students, attacked the guard houses, and | manure, 


» “ws e a . * | 
tween savage and civilized nations? Knowledge 


What forms the principal difference between men 
a» they appear in the same society? Kuowl-! 
edge. What raised Franklin from the humble 
station of a printer’s boy to the first honors of 
his country ? Knowledge. What took Shermon 
from his shoemakers bench, gave him a seat in 
Congress, and made his voice to be heard uimong 
the wisest and best of compeers ? Knowledge 
What raised Simpaon from the weaver’s loom, 
to a place among the first of mathenmticians ? 
and Herschel from being « poor fifer’s boy in the 
army, to a station among the first astronomers? 
Knowledge. tt is the philosopher's stone—the 
true alehymy that tures every thing it touches 
into gold. It is the sceptre that gives us our do 
ininion over nature? the key that unlocks the 


stores of creation, and ovens to us the treasures 
of the universe, 





The number of muskets manufactured in the 
U. S. Armories in 1832, are stated at 25,600 .| 
at Springtield 13,000 and odd, and at Harper's 
Ferry 12,000 and odd; Hall’s rifles 4360 ; | 
screw drivers 17,960; wipers 25,560 ; arm | 
chests 716 ; and various other articles in the | 
line. Expenditures about $405,943 37. This 
is of course exclusive of the contracts at the 
private armories. 


—_—- 


Crorers at New Onteans.—Capt. Woods 
of the barque President, arrived here yester- 
day, informs us that the cholera was making 
feurful ravages in all parts os the city, 6th inst, 
the time of his sailing [N. Redford Gaz 

Nasuvitte, May 10.—Crorera.—We have 
heard of two deaths from Cholera within the 
last forty-eight hours, and of another case, the 
result ot which is doubtful. The Board of 
health deem it unnecessary to report the cases 
while the number continnes so limited. Should 
it increase to any considerable extent, regular 
reports will be made out and published. Repub. 

Deata or Jouns Ranpotrn. This taleated 
and ecceutric statesman died in Philadelphia 
a few days since, in the 60 year of his age. 

Five pays tater From Evrore.—London 
papers to the evenmg of April LI, including Liv 
erpool and Paris dates to the evening of the 9th, 
have Leen received at New York by the ship Sov- 
ereign., 

There is nothing of much importance from 
France, The supplies for the year, amounting to 
4,120.298 904 franes, have been definitely voted by 
th = Chamber of Deputies. 

Accounts from Portugal, without exhibiting a- 
ny material change in the situation of affairs, 
are yet rather favorable to the prospects of Don 
Pedro. The whole foree of Don Pedro is stated 
tu arnount to 22,000 men. Lerters from Lisbon 
of March 29, state that the feet of Miguel, con- 
sisting of one 74, one 44, three 26 gun corvettes 
and three brigs, was then ready for sea, and well 
appointed. 

Letiers from Madrid of the first of April give 
accounts of disturbances at Saragossa, in conse- 
— of the departure of Don Carlos and the 

uchess of Beira. They arose among the Roy- 
alist volunteers, who had been ordered and dis- 
banded ; but appear to have been suppressed with- 
out much difficulty. 

A serious insurrection broke out at Frankfort 
in Germany, on the 3d of April,in consequence of 


liberated all those who were coufined for politi 
cal offences. The troops of the line formed and 
retook the principal guard houses ; but the insur 
rection continued during the night. Five soldiers | 
were killed and twenty wounded ; the loss of the | 
citizens and students was believed to have been | 
considerable,but was not fully ascertained. Much 
discontent prevailed at Haana, Wurtzburg, Cas- 
sel, and in other places. 

Letters from Messina, in Sicily, of the date of | 
Feb 23 state that the coutinued suecessien of hea- 
vv rains for several months has puta stop to veg- 
etation and wholly prevented planting, so that 
the people of the neighboring country were per- | 
ishing in great numbers by hunger, 





From the Virginia Farmer. 
CLAY AS A MANURE, 


Mr McRosseanr:—I dug a ditch through a} 
piece of red land, and sowed the field in wheat 
and some of the grains were scattered on the 
bank ofearth that was thrown out of the ditch, 


jand those grains grew much larger, and branch- 


ed out in clusters, aud made much taller and bet- | 
ter wheat than that adjoining. Lam so fully con- 
vineed from this and other circumstances, that it 
is beneficial on land that has been long cultivat- | 
ed, that I am determined to spread a quantity of | 
iton a piece of ground adjacent to a steep bank. 
J.G. 
Buckingham, April 20, 1333. 

Perhaps what our correspondent takes for clay 
is marle. He is aware that Dr. Morton, of Prince 
Edward has found marle on his land which he 
informs me by letier, is elay marle. 

Dr Morton does not doubt but that there are 
extensive beds of marie apon the same range on 
which his has been found. Marle is sometimes 
red, For the information of our readers we ex- 
tract the following on this subjeet from an old 
and excellent work on English agriculture. Lt 
will be read with interest, from the coincidence 
with our friend’s remarks. How frequently have 
we treasures upon our lands, without being a- 
ware of 1? We do verily believe, that Virginia 
is the richest in her mineral wealth, of all the 
States; and that beds of marle are yet to be found 
of immense value. We are told likewise, that 
this article may be found Cumberland. Will our 
correspondent let us hear further on this subject, 
or op any other, in any way connected with agri- 
culture ? 

If this clay or marle could make one grain of 
wheat produce two fold, what would it net de 
seattered over the land? =Will our correspond. 
eut try the experiment suggested in the following 
quotation ? We will publish more interesting mat- 
ier on this subject next week, 

MARLE. 

“T lay it down as a rule, almost without ex- 
ception, that as every climate is supposed to pro- 
duce naturally, were the virtues of ail simples 
known, unquestionable cures for the diseases it is 
subject to, so every soil of what nature, situation 
or condition whatsoever, abounds with natural, 
and sufficient helps, for its peculiar imperfec- 
tions. 

** The only difficulty is, how this treasure shal! 
be discovered, and applied, aud I will make both 
these alike easy to your practice—I begin with 
marie. 

“There are many different kinds and eolors, 
severally distinguished by many writers; but their 
virtue is the same, and they may all be used on 
the same ground without the smallest difference 
in their effect. | have seen nine several sorts, with- 
in a very small compass of one gentleman’s lands 


| 
| 





the measures which had been adopted by the Gov- 





and am pretty sure, there are few valleys, sides 


“lo many places, it discovers itself to the most 
negligent eye; especially, upon the sides of brok- 
en hilis, or deep hollow roads. Boggy lauds fre- 
quently cover it, andi such, it seldom lies above 
three feet deep ; it is somewhat lower under stiff 
clays, and marshy level grounds. Most sandy 
lands abound in itn their lowest places,at sonj9- 
times three feet depth, and sometimes seven or 
nine, and I have known it deeper. As for the 
marie itrelf, it is seldom you can find its depth for 
when the upper crust of earth is once removed all 
you can see, or dig, is marle, and I could neyer 
yet see any pit exheustied. 

“ There is nothing more common, in most pla- 
ces than to find the ditches which enclose a field 
dug down so deep that they have penetrated six 
or seven inches into a bed of marte, that lies un- 
der them without knowing any thing of the mat. 
ter, though the prodigious shooting, aud increase 
ofthe grass,whieb is put forth by the marle,throw 
up upon the sides of the bank, might one would 
think, be a meane of discovering it ; for though 
the dryness of such banks, in other places, do not 
only make them anfit for bearing Kindly grass,but 
apt to moulder down in summer, and wash away 
with winter rains, yet where marle ts thus,by ac- 
cident, disclosed, it does not enly turf the sides 
and tops of the banks, and so secure it against all 
injuries of weather, but causes the grass to grow 
to such surprising length, and thiekuess, that, be- 
ing beaten down by winds, it hangs along, as if it 
thatched the earth,which nourished it,aud carries 
off the rain, without permitting any codsiderable 
quantity to enter through it, 

“ The color is either red, brown, yellow, blus, 
grey, or mix’d; it is to be Known by its pure and 
uncompounded nature; there are many marks 
to distinguish it by ; such as it is breaking sto 
little square bits; its falling to pieces,by the force 
of a blow, or upon being exposed to the sun and 
frost, its feeling fat and oily, and shining when it 
isdry. But the most unerring way to judge of 
marle, and know it from any other substance, 
which may appear like it, is, to breake a piace, as 
big as a large nutmeg, and when it is quite dry, 
drop it to the bottom of a glass of clear water; 
where, if it be right, it will dissolve aud crumble 
as it were to dust, in a very littie time, shooting 
up many sparkles to the surface of the water. 

“* Would you learn a very easy, and infallible 
method of discovering whether there is any marie 
m places you imagine it to lie under? Order a 
smith to make three iron augers, of near an inch 
in diameter, and to each affix an iron handle, 
crosswise ; let the bitts of thesa augers be made 
pretty large, and tenacious of what they pierce ; 
the first may be three fvot long, the second six, 
and the third ten. When you would try the place 
you have hopes from, carry thither these augers, 
and cause a servant to take the first, and wring 
it into the earth by twisting at each end of the 
handle. He must draw it out as often as it has 
pierced a new depth of six inches, to cleanse and 
examine the bitt, and observe what he draws up 
in it, If you find nothing bat common earth,with- 
in the reach of this first auger, let him thrust the 
second down the hole, which was «ade by the 
former, and proceed in the same manner, tll he 
has wrung this also up to the handle: and then 
let him do the same by the third auger, always re- 
metnbering that be examines the auger bitt,after 
each new progress of six inches.” 





The following is an extract from Dr. Morton, 
on the subject of his marle: 
© the editor of the Virginia Farmer. 
Dear Sta :— Your informant made a mistake 
in the character of the marle. It is not “ rock 
but clay marle. As, I believe, is usual with clay 
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marle,it contains numerous hard concretions,more 
richly suppled with lime, than the clay in which 
they are found. This, I suppose,gave rise to the 
report that L had found rock marie, 
Whether my marle is of any value, time and 


experience must determine. According to Mr. 


Ruffin’s analysis, it contains only about ten per. | 


cent, of calcarious matter.—Since sending him a 


en 
pape wen by my young friend, Mr G.W. Dame 
of HS. College,from fifteen to eighteen per cent. 
lis poverty may possibly be counterbalanced by 
the frequency of its occurrenoe,as I have already 
found three or four distinet beds on my land, and 
hope to find more, The beds of clay appear to 
have been impregnated by an exudation of calea- 
rious matter, from bumerous strata ol sand-stone 
and slate,which traverse the peculiar vein or stripe 
of land wa which marie is found. 

This stripe of land contains most of those sub- 
stances Which are character ised of secondary for- 
mation. It extends, according to my information 
from a few miles northwest of Caira, in Cumber 
land, to the waters of the Hyco river, in North 
Carolina, and how mach farther—north or south 
—| know not. It varies in wicth, from eight or 
ten miles, to not so many hundred yards. You 
are acquainted with it in some parts of its rout.-- 
Iris that land, which on the north of the Appo- 
matox, obtains the name of ‘ Clover Forest.’ The 
stripe 18 narrow in my neighborhood, and, 1 have 
reason to believe, is less liberally furnished with 
calcarious matter, than in some other places, 

lam Sir, very respectiully &c, 


W.S. MORTON, 


NOTICES. 
A meeting of the Winthrop Hydraulian Company will be 





held at their _Engine-house, at one o’clock this afternoon. | 


A punctual attendance of the members is requested. 
GEO. C. WHITNEY, Clerk. 
Winthrop, June 3, 1833, 


NOTICE. 


The Citizens of Winthrop are respectfully invited to meet | 


at Union Hall on Tuesday evening, the 4th inst. at 7 o'clock, 
to determine whether they will unitejin a public Celebration 
for the 4th of July next, and attend to any other business in 
reference to said day. 

Winthrop, June 1, 1833. 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpay, May 20. 

(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 

At Market this day 288 Beef Cattle, (including 19 unsold 
last week) 11 pairs Working Oxen, and 12 Cows and Calves. 
About 56 Beef Cattle remain unsold, all of which are prime 
Cattle. 

Prices. Beef Catitle.—No particular variation from 
last week in prices asa whole. Je noticed an extraordi- 








nary fine three year old Heifer, fed by Col. Dexter Fay, of 
Southborough, which was taken by Messrs. Brackett s, of 


Newton, for $76, warranted to weigh 1000 lbs.; we also 
noticed one or two yoke taken at $7 25. ‘Ve quote extra 
at $6 75.2 7; good at 6 25 a $6 50; thin at $5 50a 7. 

Working Ozen—Du!l; a few sales only $48, $55, $60, 
and $75. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 17, 22, 231-2 
and $25. 

Sheep and Swine—None at market. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Augusta, Mr. Benjamin Rust to Miss Livonia Per- 
«ins. 

In Saco, Mr. Henry P. Pratt, senior publisher of the 
National Republican, to Miss Nancy W. daughter of Dr, 
Henry Dimmock of Limington. 

In Gardiner Mr, Solomon Smith to Miss Joana A. 
Wakeield. 

















DEATHS. 





At sea, on his return from Smyrna, Edwin Buckingham, 


jumor editor of the Boston Courier. Mr. Buckingham 
was a gentleman.of talent and many estimable qualities. 

In Augusta, aged 45, the wife of Josiah Heath. | 

In Waterville aged 20, Sarah Thomas, wife of Richard 


In Monmouth, Mr. Nathaniel Smith, Soldier of the Rev- 
olution, aged 75. 


: In Pittston, on Friday the 10th inst. Mr. Jonbn Blair, 
aged 73. 


Died inthis town, 26th ult. Dr. George Fille- 
brown, aged 29. 


The deceased had been settled as a practising | 
| Physician in Phipsburg. A short time since his | 


health became impaired and his spirits dejected | 
Phipsburg home on Saturday. On the way he at | 
times appeared to be exceedingly depressed, and | 
laboring under an apprehension that he had, some 
‘how or other injured the family and that it was | 
‘impossible for him to meet them. On Sunday 
jhe committed suicide, The untimely death of so | 
‘amiable and useful a member of Society, and un- 





der such circumstances, is peculiarly distressing 
| } 
and melancholy te all who knew him. 


~NEW GOODS, | 
Cheap for Cash or approved Credit. | 


HE subscriber has just received his Spring | 
Stock of GOODS which is as large. and he thinks as) 
well selected, as can be found in the county, which will be 
old as low as can be bought in town or elsewhere I shall 
not undertake to particularize, but say that I have as good | 
; an assortment as can be found in the country; consisting of | 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, CANTON and DOMESTIC 
PRY GOODS. Also, W. I. Goods and Groceries, | 
| Crockery and Glass Ware, Looking Glasses, Nails from 
4 to 40, Glass, §&¢. $c. Any person wishing to purchase 
Geods will find it to their advantage to call and examine for 
| theraselves before purchasing elsewhere . 
RANSOM BISHOP. 








Winthrop, May. 1833. 
| NV. B. Morrison’s Pills constantly on hand. 


FARM FOR SALE. 
FRNUHE subscriber offers for sale his FARM 


situate in the town of Starks, Somerset Co. six miles | 
above Norridgewock village. Said farm is at the mouth of | 
Sandy river, and was formerly known by the name of the | 
Wood tarm. It is bounded on three sides by the river, which | 
' completely fences it in the shape of amox bow. It is well | 
wooded and watered, and contains one hundred and fifty | 
acres of land—one hundred of which is intervale, free from | 
stone, and of the most excellent texture. There is upon it | 
a commodious two story house, three barns, a piggery, &c. | 
and a spring of the purest water within three rods of the door | 
It is believed that few farms combine so many natural advan- 
tages for cultivation, or raising stock. Terms liberal. For | 
further particulars, please to enquire of Benjamin Chandler 
upon the geetiinns ork Pease, Esq. of Cornish—P. Soule, 
Esq. Harmony—or of the subscriber at Winthrop. 

Winthrop, June 1, 1833. E. HOLMES. 


~ CARDING MACHINE FOR SALE. 
MPueE subscriber offers for sale one of Wina’s. 


Improved Carping Macartnes. It isa first rate 
Machine, was built by Calvin Wing, of Gardiner, and has 
been but a short time in operation. Enqnire of the subscri- 
ber in Harmony, Somerset Co. where the Machine can be 
seen and examined. P. SOULE. 


YOUNG HERCULES. 
Nae subscribers having purchased this supe- 


rior BULL, give notice, that he will stand at the 
farm of N. FosTeR until notice of a different arrangement 
is given. Terms 50 cents. 
oung Hercules wiil be two years old in June neat, is of 
a bright mahogary celor, uncommon size, and good form. 
He was sired by the well known bull Hercules, purchased 
by Gen. Dearborn at Brighton, for $120, when tea months 
old. Hercules was kept several years on the Dearborn farm 
in Pittston, and exhibited at the show in Winthrop in 1850. 
His dam was the first calf sired in Maine by the fuli blood 
bull known wn this vicinity by the name of the Kezer Bull. 
This cow now owned by Simon Bradstreet of Gardiner, 
whan in common condition, is 6 1-2 feet in the girth, and 
a symetry of form is equalled by few, if any cow in 
aine. 





| 
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SHERIFF'S SALF. 
KEN KEREC, 88, 
AKEN on Execution and will be sold at 
Pubhe Auction on Monday the twenty-fourth day of 
June next, at two o'clock P.M. ot the Tavera Mouse of A. 
M. SHAW’ in Wiathrop,——All the right ia equity of re 
demption which Caleb Harris has of receeming the follow 
real estate situated in Winthrop, in said County, to wit— 


" J . 7 - : " : 
I have found a richer bed, containing jand gloomy. He accompanied his father from | A certarm tract of land, where said Harris now hives, about 


one hundred acres with the buildings thereon standing, th 
same lying oo the County road leading from Winthrop & 
Readfield Corner—also ove other tract Land, situated in 
the Village of Winthrop, with ihe buildings thereon standing, 
the same land that the said Harris purchased of Nath’) Bish- 
op, and the above described tracts of Lands and Build 

are the same that the said Harris mortgaged to John Sninh 
for the sum of thirteen hundred dollars, as by the mortgage 
will appear 

GEO. W. STANLEY, Dep. Sherif 
Winthrop, May 16, 1833 


T a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on 
i the last Tuesday of May, A. D 1833, within and for 
the County of Kennebec. 
A certain instrament purporting to be the last will ar 
testament of Joseph Leaviit late of Le 


deceased, having beew presented by Juda Leaviit—the E.x« 
cutrix therein named for Probate 


Ordered, That the said Juda Leavitt give notice to all rer 


e, meand County 


sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pu 

ed in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop iw sard Coun 
ty. three weeks successively, that they may appear ot a 
Probate Court to be held at Augusta mm said County on th 
last Tuesday of June next at ten o'clock, in the forenoon 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the Said instrume 
should not be proved, approved, and allowed as the last will 
and testament of the said deceased. 


H. 1. POLLER, Judge 


5 


Arrest. E. T. Bridge, Register A true copy 
Aest E. T. Bridge, Reg 

Winthrop, June 3, 1833. 3w 

TEXO the Honorable HLLW. Faller, Judge ofthe 
Court of Probate witha and for t Coumy of Kenne 

bec 

The Petition and Representation of Wiiliam C. Fuller, 
administrator of the goods atid estate of Daniel Hutelunson 


late of Winthrop, in the County of Kennebec, deceased in 


testate respectfully shews, that the per-ona Estate of ward 


deceased, which has come into the hands and possession of 
the said Administrator is not sufficient to pay the just debts 
and demands against said Estate by the sum of six hundred 
dollars. That the said Administrator therefore makes ap- 
plication to this Court, and prays vour Hopor that he may 
be authorized and empowered, agreeably to law. to sel! aud 
pass deeds to convey so mr h of the real estate of said de- 
ceased as will be necessary to sutisfy the demands now a 
gainst sand estate, including the version of the widaw's 
dower if necessary, with incidental charges All which is 
respectfully subsnitted. W.0.FPULLER 
County of Kennebec, ss.— At a court of Probate, held in 
Augusta on the last Tuesday of Ma 1833 
On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice be given 
by publishing a copy of said petition, with thin order there 
on three weeks successfully, in the Maine Farmer a newspa 


per printed io Winthrop that all persons ieterested ma 
tend on the last Tuesday of June next, at the Court of Pr 
bate then to be holden in Au_lusta a shew cause, if 
why the prayer of said petition saou d not be granted Su 


notice to be given before sand Court 
H. W. FULLER, Judg: 
Attest. E. T. Bridge, Register. 
A true copy of the petition end ore 
Attest . gS. T. Bridge, Rep iste 


er thercon, 





Kennepec, ss.—Ata Court of Probate held 
at Augusta within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
last Tuesday of May, A. D. 1833. William C. Puller, Ad 
ministrator of the Estate of Leonard Rix ond tte of Vin 
throp, in said county, deceased, having pre sontel his ac t 
of administration of the Estate of said decvased for allowance 
ahd the widow of said deceased Laving made application for 
an aliowance out of the personal estate of said decease: 
Ordered, That the said administrator give notive to all per 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub 
lished three weeks successively in the Mame Farmer, print 
ed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the last Tuesday 





Breeders who wish to rear stock possessing the import- 
ant requisites exact proportion, large size, and color 
Aitnalattedloniuwe. 


NATHAN FOSTER. 
Wiwthrop, May 20, 1833. JOHN FAIRBANKS, 








of June next, at tea of the clock in the forenoon, and shew 
cause, if any they nave, why the same should not be allow- 
ed, and said allowance as piayed jor granted 

H. W. PULLER, Judge. 


A true copy. Attest, E. T. Buwwer, Regisie 
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MAINE FARMER 

















POETRY. 


Por the Maine Farmer. 


Farmers, awake, and take the pen 








To vindicate what you have seen, 


And practis’d too, in ploughing land 


Of diffrent soi!s, loam, clay and sand. 


One writer says, do not plough deep ; 
Do not plough shoal, the middle keep ; 
I ploughed shoal the season past, 


I planted late—and ’scap’d the frort. 


We had suppos’d—we yet are young, 





Nor have we gift of pen, or tongue 
Like him to say, the facts are so, 


I know they are—they are I know. 


T¥Ve had suppos’d—do we mistake ! 


* One swallow does not summer make :”” 
Can one 


Without the circle, where’s the ring ? 


short season prove a thing ? 


Suppose the season now begun 

Should prove a dry aad thirsty one ; 
Would farmers then have cause to weep 
Because they let their ploughs run deep ? 


When viewing lands, do we not try 
How deep the soil, before we buy? 
And should we not our folly show 


Not seeing how far down, roots grow ?_ 


Do we not, when we place manure 
Deep in the earth, feel quite secure 
Its preperties will not be lost, 


Although our corn may feel the frost ? 


There were some men in days of old, 
Who thought manure, like pirates gold 
Took downward march, and never rose 
Vati! dug up with spade or hoes, AGAIN. 
ee 
DIISCELLANY. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
TO YOUNG MEN. 

Modesty is considered one of the chief ornaments of youth, | 
and has ever been viewed a presage of rising merit. When 
entering on the career of life, it is your part not to assume 
the reins of government as yet, into your ownhands; but to 
commit yoursel¥es to the guidance of the more experienced, 
and to become wise by the wisdom of those who have gone 
before you. Of all the folles incident to youth, there are 
none whieh either deform its present appearance, or blast 
the prospects of its tuture prosperity and greatness, more than 
self conceit. By checking its natural progress in improvement 
it fixes it in long immaturity ; and frequeutly produces mis- 
ery which can never be repaired. Yet this isa vice too 
commonly found among the young. Big with enterprise, 


and elated with hope, they resolve to trust for success to | Pe 


none but themselves. Having confidence in their own abil- 
ities, they treat with contempt the admonitions given them 
by their friends, thinking them to be the rash counsels of a 
moment, or the timorons suggestions of age. With too 
much wisdom to be learned, too impatient to deliberate, 
too forwa.d to be restrained, they plunge headlong with pre- 
cipitate indiscretion, into all the dangers with which life 
abounds. Positive as you now are in your own opinions, 
and your own assertions, be assured, the time will —— 
when both meu and things will appear to you in a rent 
light. Moty characters which you now admire, will, 
and by, sink in your esteem; and many opimons, of whi 
ou are at present most tenacious, will alter as you advance 
m years. Distrust therefore, that glare of youthful presump- 
tion, which dazzles your eyes. Pride yourselves not im 
your own sense, Put not yourselves forward with too 
much eagerness ; nor imagine that by the impetuosity of 
youthful ardour, you can everturn customs which have long 
been establishad, and change the face of the world. “Seem 
not to think more highly of yourselves than you ought to 
think, bat to think soberly.” By patient and perseverei 
rogress, in improvement, you may in due ume, coma 
asting esteem, But, by at present assuming a tone of 


superiority, to which you have no title,” you will disgust 
those whose approbation it is most important to gain. For- 
ward vivacity, may fit you to become companions of the idle. 
More solid qualities must recommend you to the wise, and 
mark you out for importance in subsequent life. ‘There 
is nothing better caleulated to preserve you from the con- 
tamination of low pleasures, and pursuits, than frequent in- 
tercourse with the more intelligent and virtuous portion of 
the other sex. The society of well educated ladies is sure 
to add dignity and refinement to the character of a young 
man. Without such society, his manners can never have 
the true polish of a gentleman, nor his mind and heart the 
truest and noblest sentiments of aman. Make it an object, 
therefore, to spend some portion of your leisure time in the 
company of intelligent and virtuous ladies. 

Few young men in our happy and free country, are so 
situated as not to have access to such society ; but if you 
should be so unfortunate as not to be able to number among 
your acquaintance any ladies who answer this description, 
do not solace yourselves with the society of the ignorant and | 
vulgar; but wait patiently till your own industry and good 
conduet shall give you admission to the most respectable 
domestic circles ; and in the mean time cultivate your mind, 
so that when admitted to them, you may be able to contrib- 
ute your share to the social and intellectual pleasures, which 
are there to be found.”’ In short, the words of the Poet 
describe the road that a young man ought to pursue. 


“Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise ; 
To swear, is neither brave, polite, nor wise.” 
ADOLESCENS. 


BRASS KETTLES, FURNACES, 








— 


&e. 
[POR SALE, BRASS KETTLES, varios 
sizes. Also, Pipe Clay Furnaces, a convenient and 
economical article for cooking, &c. in warm weather. 
Also, AMES” Cast Steel and Steel Plated Shovels, ang 
PERKINS’ (of Winthrop) Cast Steel Hoes, by the dozen 
or single. 
Also, first quality Walnut OX BOWS and Aze Handles. 
S. CHANDLER. 
Winthrop, May 22, 1833. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers for sale his FARM 
situated in the North part of Winthrop, about $ miles 
from the village, containing about 80 acres of excellent land 
with a good one story House, Barn, and Corn Barn—and 2 
never failing well of water. The Farm also contains good 
wood. lot and Pasture, and yields about 20 tons of Hay jn 
the season. Any person in want of a good Farm will do wei! 
to call and examine it. For further particulars enquire of 
BENJ. R. PRESCOTT, 
Winthrop, May 18, 1833. 


FOR SALE, 
A FARM situated in Monmouth, near §j- 
ty acres of land, equal to any in that town, with a Dwelling 


mon Dearborns, containing about two hundred and for 
House, Barn and Cider Mill thereon. It embraces excelien; 











Winthrop, April 8, 1833. 














BOOT. SHOE AND FINDING 
STORE. 

DEERING has just received, per schr. 

* York and Emerald, a large and extensive assortment 

of BOOTS & SHOES, Stock, Lasts, Shoe makers Tools 
and Findings of every description, which have been selected 
by himself, and are, to say the least, as good articles as can 
be found at any other Store in this or any other State, and 
will be sold at wholesale or retail at manufacturers prices. 
Traders in the above gocds are respectfully solicited to “‘pop 


in” and look at the above before they buy. 
Augusta, May 20, 1833. 


(>The Store may be found diametrically oppomte L. 
Rocers’ Tavern, Water-street. 


NEW SHOE STORE. 
OSEPHUS STEVENS would inform his 


friends and the public that he has taken the Store re- 

cently occupied by John B. Mitchell opposite the Winthrop 

Hotel, where he will keep constantly on hand a general as- 

sortment of BOOTS AND SHOES of all kinds, and of 

the best quality. He has just received from Boston, a large 
supply of Men's elegant Pumps, all sizes, 
Ladies Kid walking Shoes do. 





do. Morocco do. do. 
do. Prunella gaiter Boots do. 
do. do. healed Stippers do. 
do. do. Spring healed do. 
do. do. Straped Shoes 


do. Kid Slippers, with and without heals 

do. India Rubber Over Shoes. 
Auso,—Misses’ Morocco and Prunella Slip- 
s—Children’s Leather and Morocco Bootees and Shoes 
of all kinds and sizes. Also, Bindings, Linings, Shoe Nails, 
awles, hammers, knives, blacking, threads of all kinds, &c. 
$c. All which will be sold cheap for cash or approved 
credit. 

N. B. J.S. tenders his grateful acknowl- 
on ayaa past favors and solicits a continuance, All 
orders for work of any kind promptly attended to. 

Winthrop, May 15, 1833, 





JUST RECEIVED, 


FEATHERS, CROCKERY & 
HOLLOW WARE, 


si CHANDLER has prime and second 
¢ quality Live Geese Feathers—also Russia of various 
qualities and prices. 

Also, a large and elegant agsortment of Crockery, Glass 
and China Ware, 

ALSo, an kssortment of Hollow Ware, Hand irons and 
Brass Fire Setts. All of the above to be sold /ow for cash, 
and at fair prices for other pay, 





Winthrop, May 22, 1833. 


tillage, pasturage and wood land, with about forty acres of 
|meadow. The tract is sufficiently large for two farms, and 
| will be divided and sold in two or more tracts if desired 

For a particular description of the premises, inquiry may be 
made of JOHN 8S. BLAKE, Esq. of Monmouth, the ten 
ant, or RUFUS GAY, Esq. of Gardiner, Maine. 


May 18, 1833. 2ml18, 





OTICE is hereby given, that the sub. 
scriber has been duly appointed Administrator of al! 
and singular the goods and estate which were of PAUL 
SEARS, \ate of Winthrop, in the county of Kennebec, 
deceased, intestate, and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs All persons therefore, having de. 
mands against the estate of the said deceased are desired to 
exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said es- 

tate are requested to make immediate payment to 

MOSES B. SEARS, Administrator, 
Winthrop, April 30, 1833. 


NOTICE TO FARMERS. 


HE half blooded Durham Short Horn Bull 

- HIGHLANDER, will stand for this season at Mr. 
HOLMES?’ Stable in this village. Highlander is of a dark 
brindle color, and is a son of the celebrated Improved Dur- 
ham Short Horn Bull, Denton, out of an excellent native 
cow. Denton, it is well known, was a thorough bred Du. 
ham, imported into Massachusetts by S. Williams, Esq. of 
Northboro’, and his progeny stand unrivalled for Dairy pro- 
perties; as well as for the yoke or the knife. 

Terms, 50 cents per cow by the season. 

Call and examine for yourselves. 


HEALTH SECURED 


By the use of Morrison’s Pills or the Hygeian 
Vegetable Universal Medicines of the Bii- 
tish College of Health, London, 


npue subscriber has been appointed Agent 
(by Rufus K. Page, General Agent for the State of 
Maine) and will keep constantly on band the real genuine, 
Morrison’s Pills, which he will sell as low as can be bought 
in the State. As you value hevlth be particular—none are 
genuine except signed H. Sheppeard Moat. 
‘ RANSOM BISHOP Agent. 

Winthrop, May 10, 1833. 


THE MAINE FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY MONDAY MORNING. 
TeRmMs.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2,5 
if payment is delayed beyond the year. 
No subscriptionsare received for a less term than one year. 
No paper will be discontinued at any time, without pay- 
ment of all arrearages and for the volume which shall 
then have been commenced, unless at the pleasure of the 
publishers . 
Direction oF Letrers. All icati 
cation must be directed to the Editor. 
All money sent or letters on business must be directed, post 
paid, to Wau. Noyes &Co. 
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